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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, December, 1889. 

THE ELIZABETHAN INVOCATIONS 

TO SLEEP. 

There is a group of lyrics, by various authors 
but upon the same topic, which has challenged 
the attention and admiration of all students of 
Elizabethan poetry. I refer to the invoca- 
tions to Sleep written, for the most part, 
between 1580 and 1620. Many of them are 
singularly beautiful, especially as respects 
their opening lines, but no attempt has been 
made, 1 believe, to account for their almost 
simultaneous production by the sonneteers 
and dramatists of that age. I quote some of 
the more celebrated examples in the probable 
order of publication, taking them from well- 
known books — Main's 'Treasury of English 
Sonnets,' Saintsbury's 'Elizabethan Litera- 
ture,' etc. The sixth quotation is a song in- 
troduced into the play, and thus forms a kind 
of transition from the pure lyric to passages of 
a strictl}' dramatic character, such as those in 
2 Henry IV and Macbeth. 

(1} Come Sleep, O Sleep! the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low! 

Sir Philip Sidney (Main, p. 15). 

(2) Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born, 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light ; 
With dark forgetting of my care return, 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth : 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
Without the torment of the night's untruth. 
Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires. 
To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 
Never let rising Sun approve you liars, 
To add more grief to aggravate your sorrow : 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day's disdain. 

Samuel Daniel (Main, p. 24). 

(3> Sleep, death's ally; oblivion of tears; 

Silence of passions ; balm of angry sore ; 

Suspense of loves ; security of fears ; 

Wrath's lenitive; heart's ease; storms calmest shore. 

" St. Peter's Complaint " (1595 or 1596 ?), by 
John Wolfe (Capell) or Robert South- 
well (Main)/quoted in Furness's * Vario- 
rum Macbeth,' p. 103; here modernized in 
spelling. 



(4) Care-charmer Sleep ! sweet ease in restless misery ! 
The captive's liberty, and his freedom's song ! 
Balm of the bruised heart ! man's chief felicity ! 
Brother of quiet Death, when Life is too too long ! 
A Comedy it is, and now an History : 

What is not sleep unto the feeble mind ? 

It easeth him that toils, and him that's sorry; 

It makes the deaf to hear; to see, the blind. 

Bartholomew Griffin (Saintseury, p. 116). 

(5) Sleep, Silence' child, sweet father of soft rest. 
Prince whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds with grief opprest ; 

Lo, by thy charming-rod all breathing things 

Lie slumbering, with forgetfulness possest, 

And yet o'er me to spread thy drowsy wings 

Thou spares, alas ! who cannot be thy guest. 

Since I am thine, O come, but with that face 

To inward light which thou art wont to show ; 

With feigned solace ease a true-felt woe; 

Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace, 

Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath, — ■ 

I long to kiss the image of my death. 

William Drummond (Main, p. 58). 

(6) Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince; fall, like a cloud, 
In gentle showers ; give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers ; easy, light, 
And as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 
Pass by his troubled senses ; sing his pain. 
Like hollow murmuring wind or silver rain ; 
Into this prince gently, oh, gently slide, 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, * Valentinian,' Act v, Scene 2. 
Certain of these lines are more important than 
others for the discussion of origins. They are 
the following-, the appended numbers denoting 
the quotation and the line respectively : 

(a) The certain knot of peace, 

The baiting-place of wit. 1. 1-2. 

(b) The balm of woe. 1. 2 , 
Balm of angry sore. 3, 2 . 
Balm of the bruised heart. 4. 3. 

Sole comforter of minds grief with opprest. 5. 4. 

Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes. 6. 1. 

(c) The indifferent judge between the high and low. 1. 4. 
Indifferent hosi to shepherds and to kings. 5. 3. 

(d) With dark forgetting of my care return. 2. 4. 
Sleep, death's ally; oblivion of tears. 3. %. 

With forgetfulness possest. 5. 6. 

(e) The captive's liberty. 4. 2. 

The prisoner's release. t, 3. 

(f ) Lo, by thy charming-rod all breathing things 

Lie slumbering. 5. 5-6. 

(g) It easeth him that toils, and him that's sorry. 4. 7. 
(h) Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires, 

To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 

Never let rising Sun approve you liars. 2.9-n. 
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The sources of our quotations are to be 
found, I am persuaded, in Seneca, Ovid, and 
the so-called Orphic hymn to Sleep. All the 
Renaissance poets who were classically edu- 
cated were familiar with Ovid. Seneca was 
the father of Renaissance tragedy, and ten of 
his dramas had been published in English 
translation in 1581. That the Elizabethan 
poets were acquainted with the Orphic hymns 
has not been generally known or believed, 
that I am aware, but internal evidence would 
seem to place it beyond a doubt in at least one 
instance. 

The passage from Ovid is as follows : 

Somne, quies rerum ; placidissime, Somne, Deorum ; 
Pax animi, quem cura fugit; qui corda diurnis 
Fessa ministeriis mulces, reparasque labori ; 
Somnia, qua? veras sequent imitamine formas, 
Herculea Trachine jube. 

Ovid, ' Metamorphoses,' n. 623-7. 

To the quotation from Seneca I append the 
translation made by Heywood in 1561, per- 
haps circulated in manuscript, and certainly 
published in 1581 : 

Tuque, o domitor, 
Somne, laborum, requies animi, 
Pars humans melior vitse, 
Volucer, matris genus Astrss, 
Frater dura? languide Mortis, 
Veris miscens falsa, futuri 
Certus, et idem pessimus auctor: 
Pater o rerum, portus vita?, 
Lucis requies, noctisque comes, 
Qui par regi famuloque venis, 
Placidus fessum lenisque fove. 
Pavidum leti genus humanum 
Cogis longam discere mortem; 
Preme devinctum torpore gravi : 
Sopor indomitos alligat artus ; 
Nee torva prius pectora linquat, 
Quam mens repetat pristina cursum. 

Seneca, 'Hercules Furens,' 1065-1081. 

And thou O tamer best 
O sleepe of toyles, the quietnesse of mynde, 
Of all the lyfe of man the better parte, 
O of thy mother As trey winged kynde, 
Of hard and pyning death that brother arte, 
With truth mingling the false, of after state 
The sure, but eke the worste foreteller yet : 
O Father of all thynges of Lyfe the gate, 
Of lyght the rest, of nyght and fellowe fyt, 
That com'st to Kyng, and seruant equally, 
And gently cherysshest who weary bee, 
All mankynde loe that dreadfull is to dye, 
Thou doost constrayne long death to learne by thee. 
Keepe him fast bounde wyth heauy sleepe opprest, 
Let slomber deepe his Limmes vntamed bynde. 
Nor soner leave his vnright raginge breaste 
1'han former mynd his course agayne may find, 



Of the Orphic hymn I have made a fairly 
literal translation, the chief additions being 
"that waiteth in darkness," I. 8, and "by 
smith," I. 4 : 

Sleep, thou monarch of mortals, and king of the gods ever- 
blessed, 
Ruler o'er all living things that the wide Earth sustains on 

her bosom, 
Sole thou dost reign over all, and to all thou approachest 

resistless, 
Casting their bodies, in chains that are forged not by smith 

out of metal ; 
Charmer of care, bringing with thee a sweet cessation from 

labor, 
Working divine assuagement of grief and of every affliction, 
Teaching acquaintance with Death, but preserving our souls, 

lest they perish, 
Brother thyself both of Death and Oblivion that waiteth in 

darkness. 
Come then, benignant and mild, O blessed one ! Come, I en- 
treat thee, 
Graciously saving thine own, as with rites reverential they 

worship. 

We are now prepared to make a closer com- 
parison of the selected lines with the Latin 
and Greek passages. Referring to the groups 
by the prefixed letters, (a) would seem to be 
the Ovidian "pax animi," (b) the 5th line of 
the Orphic hymn, (c) the 10th line of the selec- 
tion from Seneca, (d) the last half of the 8th 
line of the Orphic hymn, (f) lines 2 and 5 of the 
Orphic hymn, (g) lines 5 and 6 of the Orphic 
hymn, and (h), in a general way, line 6 of the 
Senecan passage. Group (e) would simply 
illustrate the dependence of Griffin upon 
Sidney, or of both upon some common, but 
unknown source. It is of course possible that 
in some of these cases the dependence is a 
mediate one, through the Italian poets, just as 
Main tells us (p. 315) that Drummond imitated 
Marini, but the ultimate sources could hard- 
ly be other than those already mentioned. 
According to the indications, Sidney was al- 
ready acquainted with all three of the ancients 
in question. Daniel's " Care-charmer Sleep" 
is almost indisputably the translation of the 
Greek A.v<ji/.u : / ji}/vi-:, which I have rendered 
by "Charmer of care," and which neither 
Stephanus nor Liddell and Scott know of 
as occurring elsewhere than here and in a 
single passage of the 'Anthology.' Strangely 
enough, Seneca himself seems to have bor- 
rowed from the Orphic hymn the line "Cogis 
longam discere mortem," which echoes the 
Greek xal Sayarov /.teXtn/v hitdye.1%. Yet 
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we are told, on the other hand, that the Orph- 
ic hymns in their present form date chiefly 
from the 4th century, though in certain 
instances they may go back to the 1st and 2d 
century of the Christian era (Muller, ' Hand- 
buch der classischen Altertumswissenschaft,' 
7:583). However, this difficulty is not in- 
superable, since their language, is full of remi- 
niscences of earlier Greek poetry, and thus 
points to a common Greek source for the lan- 
guage of the three ancient poets. Were this 
admitted, and it seems highly probable, the 
Elizabethan invocations to Sleep, whether 
lyric or dramatic, would prove to be purely 
Greek in all their essential features, and 
indeed it is difficult not to acquiesce in this 
opinion as one reads so exquisite a bit of verse 
as the song from ' Valentinian.' 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



NOTES ON RHETORIC. 

Professor McElroy and Professor A. H. 
Tolman have contributed to Mod, Lang. 
Notes two interesting articles on the con- 
struction Not. .or and Not. .nor. If I may judge 
others by myself, such discussions are ex- 
tremely interesting to the professors of Rhetor- 
ic scattered over the land ; and in order to 
provoke free disscussion, I take the liberty of 
presenting some notes that I have made on two 
of the most popular works on Rhetoric that are 
now before the public — A. S. Hill's and J. S. 
Clark's. The former is generally declared to 
be the best Rhetoric that has been written for 
Freshman classes, and the latter has received 
high praise from a distinguished professor in 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The following criticisms may have been 
made familiar to the public by the reviewers, 
but I have seen no such criticisms. The first 
concern Mr. Hill's ' Rhetoric ' (edition of 
i838), and are very few. 

1. Mr. Hill gives under Solecisms the 
common fault of using a singular noun or pro- 
noun with a plural verb, or vice versa. He 
then cites the following sentence from Dr. 
Campbell's ' Rhetoric ' as a case in point. — 
"That man, also, would be of considerable 
use, though not in the same degree, who should 
vigilantly attend to every illegal practice that 



were beginning to prevail, and evince its 
danger by exposing its contrariety to law." 
Were in this sentence, however, is not in the 
plural number : it represents an elegant use of 
the Imperfect Subjunctive. Dr. Campbell 
would hardly have been guilty of such a sole- 
cism as using were for was in the Indicative 
mood. 

It may be remarked in passing that Mr. 
Hill (p. 39) does serious injustice to Swift by 
misquoting a sentence from his " Argument 
against Abolishing Christianity " :— " It is con- 
fidently reported that two young gentlemen 
. . . have -made a discovery that there was no 
God." Swift's sentence was open to criti- 
cism ; but Mr. Hill's quotation contains a 
more serious error, which Swift would never 
have made*. 

2. Mr. Hill says : " Which is incorrectly 
used with a clause as its antecedent." He 
gives the following sentence from Charles 
Reade:— "The Captain saluted the quarter 
deck, and all the officers saluted him, which 
he returned." The antecedent ofwhtch in 
this sentence is not the preceding clause, but 
the noun implied in the verb salute. Then, 
too, both Alexander Bain and Maetzner 
are ignorant of this law, and affirm the con- 
trary (cf. Bain's 'Higher Grammar' and 
Maetzner's 'English Grammar' under "Rela- 
tive Pronouns "). Who is right? If this use 
of which be an error, it is very widely spread. 
Dr. Campbell, himself, quotes the following 
from the ' Spectator ' as a correct sentence : 
"The infirmary was indeed never so full as on 
this day, which I was at some loss to account 
for " (cf. ' Philosophy of Rhet.,' p. 413). 

3. Mr. Hill condemns the following 
sentence, and, quoting Dean Alford (hardly 
a good authority), he says the error is " one of 
the commonest in the writing of careless or 

*" For it is confidently reported that two young gentlemen 
of real hopes, bright wit, and profound judgment, who, 
upon a thorough examination of causes and effects, and by 
the mere force of natural abilities, without the least tincture 
of learning, having made a discovery that there was no God, 
and generously communicating their thoughts for the good of 
the public, luere some time ago, by an unparalleled severity, 
and upon I know not what obsolete law, broke for blasphemy." 
This sentence is badly constructed, for 'who is left without a 
verb; but it is clear that "having made" borrows its time 
from were broke, and hence should not have been condensed 
into the Present Perfect by Me. Hill. 
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